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- During the 1950s, Vancouver families were 
making lifestyle changes by bravely moving to 
the hinterland, a.k.a., Surrey. At the time, Surrey 
was the fastest-growing municipality in Canada 
and in 1957 my parents made the decision to 
join the migration. Loading up their old Mercu- 
ry with our meager belongings, my sister and I 
drove South. 


The first thing I thought, (being an astute city 
born six-year-old) was why were my parents 
moving us to the witch's cottage from the fairy 
tale, Hansel & Gretel. We were going to live in 
a grim little house in the middle of a huge forest 
where it was dark all the time. As memory serves 
me the house (and I use the word house loosely) 
sat at the end of a long dirt driveway (everything 
was dirt except the main highways) surrounded 
by gigantic trees located on the Fraser Highway. 
There were four small main rooms that included 
the kitchen and a broom closet bathroom with 
a tiny tub. A coal burner took up a large part of 
the kitchen and both my sister and my bedroom. 
The bathroom entered through the kitchen. Our _ 
bedroom just fit a set of bunk beds with enough 
room to swing the door open. It was fortunate 
that we did not own a great deal of furniture 
because the living room could only hold our two 
armchairs to sit on either side of the fireplace. 


The properties were half acre parcels of raw land 
sold under the government veterans land act. 

* Our new home would be located at 13690 60th 
Ave., between the King George Hwy and Berg- 
strom Rd., later known as 136th Street. There 
were about 10 houses on our street, all varied 
types of old, with just 2 new homes, our house 
and the Gibson's house right across the street. I 
was 9, and my sister 7, and from the moment we 
stepped onto our dirt we started our new child- 
hood in the woods that surrounded us. 


_ It was terrifying for my sister and me who 
had so far lived our short lives in the city, sur- 
rounded by family and neighbors. In the city, my 
Mom would often take us on the bus to visit our 
Aunt and cousins, our Grandad lived with us 
part-time and right at the end of our street was a 
corner store. Life all around us and sunlight. 
Now we could not see a neighbor, or the road 
from our house and when we did there were sel- 
dom any cars, no bus service, and no such thing 
as a corner store near us. What had they done? 
What were they thinking? My father had started 
a new job and was studying for his surveyor's 
ticket. That left my Mom at home in the wilder- 
ness with two children who caught every child- 
hood disease possible in that house. Measles, 
whooping cough, chickenpox, and the common 


cold were all part of the winter from ‘hell’ in the 
witch's cottage. One of my standout memories 

is when we had whooping cough, probably in 
February, when my parents drove us to Crescent 
Beach. It was freezing but my very British moth- 
er said the sea air was healing and we needed to 
breathe it in and out. I remember that cold walk 
along the sand, wearing every piece of clothing 

I owned to keep warm, breathing in and out. I 
recall that winter, my Mom carried coal from a 
shed attached to the back of the house to fire the 
kitchen burner and wood for the fireplace. Look- 
ing back, I realize how difficult that time must 
have been for her. 


Although the winter was rough, growing up 
in the country, which Surrey truly was in the late 
50's, early 60's, was a gift. There were few toys, 
particularly outside ones, no TV, no bicycles, not 
even a wagon. Just left with our imagination, on 
our own to explore the woods, the plants, the 
streams to wade in or wash off and endless trea- 
sures that surrounded us at any one time. 

We built shelters inside logs with grasses, bull 
rushes, twigs and leaves and ferns. We built fairy 
houses with found bird's nests and anything 

tiny that would fit into crevices on the trees. We 
were happy. Jam sandwiches and a thermos of. 
Lipton's Chicken Noodle Soup and we were set 


for hours. The other children from the neigh- 
borhood would contribute from their kitchens. 
"` My sister and I always hoped for the chocolate 
covered marshmallow cookies that our Mom 
never bought. 


I'm pretty sure our parents would have given 
us anything if it entertained us for the day. We 
discovered all sorts of new berries that we added 
to our feast. Yes, freedom to imagine anything 
we wanted or any place we wanted to travel to. It 
was quite a perfect way to grow up and possibly 
lent itself to being a bit feral. 


From memory, I estimate it took almost 2 _ 
years to clear the land and build the house. 
Which meant every weekend and holidays were 
spent on the site. This allowed us a great deal of 
free play time. Our property had a natural creek 
that ran through the full property ending along 
the side of the house into the ditch. We used 
that creek for endless tea parties, gold panning, 
washing up for our picnic lunches (always jam 
or chicken loaf sandwiches) and the pretend 
operations. We made new friends who lived 
on Bergstrom Rd., we made new trails between 
our back forests to secret meeting places. One 
of them was a huge hollow tree now called a 
nursery tree that we built steps inside of it to 


climb up through the middle to use as a lookout, 
in case of invasion. We had our own stream to 
retrieve tea water from. The tree was filled with 
a collection of found bush treasures, along with 
smuggled cups and plates that we were positive 
would go unnoticed from our respective kitch- 
ens. It was a forest full of learning. Discovering 
the most amazing bugs and insects, which I 

had a passion for collecting in jars. I had jars of 
weird looking bugs and flying insects scattered 
around the forest waiting to take their place on 
shelves in the ‘new’ house. We discovered salm- 
on berries, huckleberries and wild raspberries all 
around the property which we picked in abun- 
dance begging our mom to bake a wild berry 
pie. Most weekends and holidays were spent 
clearing land, carrying rocks, wandering about 
with our jam sandwiches watching Dad and his 
brothers and friends construct a house that we 
would live in. At 9 years old, I was walking to 
school, many times on my own, and through a 
forest that was being cleared to extend the roads 
preparing for new house construction. I clearly 
remember this when attending Green Timbers 
Elementary school, which was located on 144th 
St. At this time, we lived on 148th St., and the 
four long blocks in between was half forest. Par- 
ents never walked their kids to school back then, 
maybe they were too scared to walk home alone. 


I had no idea that I would be the butt of jokes 
` for being a ‘Surrey’ girl. Both geographic and 
personal. It usually started with a subtle, telltale 
tone when I told someone I was from ‘Surrey. 
The common phrase was “So, you're a Surrey 
girl, then?” or * I hear you grew up in Surrey, 
what was that like, growing up in the ‘sticks’?” 
“Did you have indoor toilets” Honestly, I had to 
laugh at the ignorance of some questions? Well, 
maybe not all of them but certainly ane indoor 
toilets. 

What exactly were they implying with those 
questions? 

That Surrey girls were feral, raised in the woods 
by fairies and gypsies, or that ‘Surrey’ girls were 
wild and promiscuous from being sheltered, ! 
hidden away. Perhaps our parents were cous- 
ins, interbred within the clan, bearing half-wit 
children. Whatever the questions, jokes, or tones 
implied, none of it bothered me. I was a ‘Surrey 
girl through and through and proud of it. The 
truth is, I did spend the better part of my youth 
in the forest, imagining fairies and gnomes as 
my parents, preparing tea for queens and kings, 
screaming through the fields like a deranged 
animal. I and all the neighborhood kids did this 
because we could. What an impact growing up 
in a rural environment had on character and 


personality. I know one thing for sure, we had 
freedom! Once our chores were done we would 
pack a jam or meatloaf sandwich and head for 
the bush behind us. Of course, this was while 
we were in elementary years, before puberty and 
junior high school. 


I was really naive, and sheltered from what 
was really going on outside the forest walls. 

This was true for most of my friends as well. It 
became very evident to me when my life began 
to venture past the perimeter of ‘Surrey’ and 
boys started to notice me. I was so dumb when 
it came to boys. I liked boys but had no idea 
what was going on with their minds and/or their 
bodies. I really didn’t know what was going on 
in my mind either, only that the excitement I 
felt at times was apparently connected to my girl 
hormones. Who knew? My Mom did not discuss 
any of these personal things with me and my 
Dad was away working for months at a time. 

My first high school boyfriend was a shy, sweet 
guy and like most of my high school friends, he 
was a senior. He and I, Darryl, Terry, and Don 
all hung out usually at one of our respective 
houses or went to drive in movies. Since my 
Dad traveled most of the time my house be- 
came the favorite hang out and my Mom loved 
it. We would all play cards til the wee hours of 


the morning then Mom would make us all triple 
decker sandwiches with tea or hot chocolate. My 
` parents really trusted Marg (that's what she pre- 
ferred to be called) because she presented herself 
maturely and she was an only child of way older 
parents. 


Marg and I were like Mutt and Jeff. I was 5’8” 
tall, long light brown hair, slim; she was bare- 
ly 5’ tall, short dark hair, big brown eyes and 
stocky. When Margaret was 16 her Dad bought 
her her own car, a 65 Chevy Impala, dark blue 
with a t-roof. It was pretty cool and so was she. 
She loved to drive even though her head barely 
reached the top of the steering wheel. Her car 
was an extension of her personality. She always 
drove with the driver’s window rolled down, 
her elbow bent, hand on the steering wheel, 
cigarette in her mouth, other arm low down on 
the bottom of the wheel. She looked tough and 
she was pretty tough. Marg hated being a girl 
because she had to dress in a skirt for school. In 
the sixties, girls were not allowed to wear pants 
and there were no uniforms at public schools so 
every day was a challenge as to what to wear. 
Even in freezing weather, which seemed to 
happen more in the 50’s and 60’s, we wore skirts, 
sometimes with long underwear or Dad's wool 
socks on our legs to stay warm. Accessories back 


then in Surrey were not that fashionable, we 

all looked like misfits so it didn’t matter, some 
worse than others. Margaret always.wore a black, 
mid calf straight skirt her Mom made with a 
crisp starched short sleeve white shirt then a 
dark long sleeve cardigan over the blouse. The 
minute she got home she would change to blue 
jeans and a sweater with the sleeves pushed up. 
Heck, I didn't even own a pair of jeans ti sum- 
mer of my 17th birthday. | 


It's all come to pass now, the world has 
changed and so have we. And although the _ 
connotation of surrey girls in this age means a 
different thing, I still consider myself one. Not 
someone who was raised in the suburbs or a 
city, but someone who was raised amongst trees, 
by fairies and friends, someone whose home is 
amongst the birds and the cedars. 


